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Proclamation 5662. May 23, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Every year, in the beautiful springtime, 
the American people pause on a special day 
to pay the heartfelt tribute of love and re- 
membrance to all the sons and daughters of 
our land who have laid down their lives on 
the altar of liberty. This year, our Memorial 
Day remembrance is tinged with fresh 
sorrow as we honor and mourn the brave 
men taken from us a short week ago. 

No words of ours can pay them the full 
tribute that is their due: their service, sacri- 
fice, and love of country crown their 
memory on this day of grief and will do so 
as long as there is an America that defends 
freedom and honors its heroic champions. 
Let us pay tribute, then, to the dead and 
injured of United States Ship STARK by 
making their faithfulness and courage and 
love our own, ever and always. Without 
Americans like them, there would be no 
land of the free and no home of the brave; 
because of Americans like them, the lamp 
of liberty burns on undimmed, unvan- 
quished, and unquenchable. 

In solemn recognition of the valiant crew 
members of United States Ship STARK who 
lost their lives or were injured, the Con- 
gress, by House Joint Resolution 290, has 
designated May 25, 1987, as “National Day 
of Mourning for the Victims of the U.S:S. 
STARK” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby appoint Monday, May 25, 1987, as 
National Day of Mourning for the Victims 
of United States Ship STARK. I call upon all 


Americans to observe this day with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 23rd day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:54 a.m., May 26, 1987] 


Memorial Day/Federal Deficit 
Reduction 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
May 23, 1987 





Nancy and I had a sad duty yesterday but 
one that also had its proud moments. We 
traveled to Mayport, Florida, to pay tribute 
to the voung men of the U.S.S. Stark, 37 of 
whom were killed last Sunday after an 
attack on their ship in the Persian Gulf. 

Yesterday we saw the bravery of the fam- 
ilies of these young men. Despite their ter- 
rible loss, their courage was a tribute to the 
valor of their fallen sons and husbands. But, 
as Lincoln noted long ago, at such moments 
there really are no words—the deeds of our 
heroes are their own best testimony to their 
love for our nation, and for our people. 

We can take some comfort, though, in 
knowing that the Stark’s mission was a vital 
one for us as a free people. Since 1949 
American ships have patrolled in the gulf, 
an area that is a vital strategic and econom- 
ic crossroad for the nations of three conti- 
nents, an area that in the hands of a hostile 
power would be a chokepoint of freedom. 
And that’s why we owe the crew of the 
U.S.S. Stark and their brave families such a 
deep debt of gratitude. It’s a debt that 
should be on all of our minds this Memorial 
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Day weekend as we recall those who have 
fallen in our nation’s service. 

In addition to remembering these young 
men and all the others whose struggle and 
sacrifice protected this nation, we celebrate 
this weekend another moment when brave 
men and women worked to make our coun- 
try, one nation indivisible. Exactly 200 years 
ago delegates from 7 of the original 13 
Colonies met in Philadelphia to begin work 
on forming a new government. 

It marked the beginning of that famous 
miracle at Philadelphia, a miracle that 
brought forth perhaps the most enduring 
document or instrument, I should say, of 
human government ever known: our Con- 
stitution. Over the years, historical and legal 
scholars have continued to marvel at its 
wisdom and prudence. In some mysterious 
way it seemed to provide for every contin- 
gency; it set up a structure of government 
strong enough to maintain national unity 
but flexible enough to change with the 
times. 

One part of our Founding Fathers’ genius 
was their provision for amending the Con- 
stitution. They knew they had created a 
good document but not a perfect one. In 
fact, even two centuries ago, some of them, 
especially Thomas Jefferson, were troubled 
by one omission: the lack of a limitation on 
public borrowing by the Federal Govern- 
ment. They knew from firsthand experi- 
ence how tyranny abused the fiscal powers 
of government, how excessive borrowing 
and heavy taxation led to inflated curren- 
cies and economic hardship. 

Well, even in their reservations about the 
Constitution the Founding Fathers were 
perceptive and wise. I think most of you 
know how badly out of control Federal 
spending has gotten in recent years; today 
the national debt is $2.25 trillion. 

In 1985 the Congress tried to do some- 
thing about its excessive spending by pass- 
ing a bill called Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
that put deficit spending on a steady de- 
cline until we reached a balanced budget in 
the early 1990's. But lately, Congress has 
been returning to its old ways and forget- 
ting the solemn promises it made under this 
law. That’s why I’m one of those Americans 
who has always believed a constitutional 
amendment mandating that Congress bal- 
ance the budget is the answer to what ails 
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us. And we’ve tried to get such an amend- 
ment through the Congress so that the 
State legislatures could vote on it. 

This reluctance by the Congress has in- 
spired a number of Americans to try an- 
other method provided for in the Constitu- 
tion: a constitutional convention, one with 
delegates from each State who could pro- 
pose a balanced budget amendment and 
then send it on to the State legislatures for 
approval. Only two more States are needed 
to call such a convention. And believe me, 
if the Congress continues to balk at passing 
the balanced budget amendment, I think 
the drive for a constitutional convention 
will pick up steam. 

So, this Memorial Day, as we think of 
those who paid the ultimate sacrifice for 
our nation, we should not forget to also re- 
flect on our own duties, to the way of life, 
and the system of government for which 
they died. Certainly, wasting our national 
wealth and burdening future generations 
with mountains of debt does not keep faith 
with those who have struggled and sacri- 
ficed to begin a new form of government 
here on our shores. 

And I hope you'll do something else, as 
well. Keep especially in mind the brave sail- 
ors of the U.S.S. Stark. Do me a favor, won’t 
you: Whisper a prayer for them and for 
their families, that God may bless them and 
their nation which they so nobly served and 
for which they so nobly died. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Central Intelligence Agency 





Remarks at the Swearing-in Ceremony of 
William H. Webster as Director. 
May 26, 1987 





Ladies and gentlemen of the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the pons. aur com- 
munity, so important is the work you per- 
form that it is a plain statement of fact to say 
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in gathering here today to swear in your new 
Director, William Webster, we have come 
together for an event that will shape our 
nation’s history and affect the course of 
freedom throughout the world. 

The Central Intelligence Agency finds its 
roots in the earliest days of the Republic. 
General George Washington said that intel- 
ligence service demands those on “whose 
firmness and fidelity we may safely rely.” 
And during World War II, dedicated Ameri- 
cans answered the call—sometimes the ulti- 
mate call—in the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices. Their creativity and achievement 
remain the building blocks for today. 

Among those was the late Bill Casey, 
whose determination and personal courage 
in the clandestine effort against Adolph 
Hitler meant the difference between victo- 
ry and defeat. While the world changed in 
45 years since the OSS was founded, his 
capacity for leadership did not, nor did the 
devotion of the men and women of our 
intelligence services. 

From the days in the late seventies, 
where we found America’s intelligence ca- 
pabilities reduced and demoralized, today 
our intelligence community performs a vital 
role in the struggle against international 
terrorism and drug trafficking. It exposes 
and counters the huge, menacing apparatus 
of Soviet espionage and propaganda, and 
scouts future challenges. 

Unfortunately, many of your successes 
can only be celebrated in private. But those 
of us in the executive branch and the Con- 
gress know about these gallant efforts and 
recognize, for example, verifying arms re- 
duction agreements and the continued ex- 
pansion of freedom must rest on a solid 
intelligence foundation. So, we have a re- 
sponsibility to assure the American people 
that they have the best intelligence service 
in the world, and that it is staffed by honor- 
able men and women who work within the 
framework of our laws and our shared 
values. 

It’s become fashionable in some quarters 
to act as if the Central Intelligence Agency 
were somehow not completely a part of our 
own government—as if it were not con- 
stantly working against hostile powers who 
threaten the security of the American 
people. But our liberty, our way of life, re- 
quires eternal vigilance. The United States 


cannot survive in the modern world with- 
out a vigorous intelligence agency, capable 
of acting swiftly and in secret. So long as I 
am President, I will never consent to see 
our intelligence capability undermined. 

As Bill Casey said only a short time 
before his death, this is not an arena “for 
tender egos or shrinking violets. The clashes 
and ideas can get rough; no one’s views are 
protected from challenge nor is the CIA the 
place for the cynical or the merely curious. 
It is instead a place for people who are 
aware of the world and who are ready and 
willing to make a commitment to serve 
their country in a challenging environment 
where one person can indeed make a dif- 
ference.” 

William Hedgcock Webster is just such a 
man. After service with the Naval Reserve 
during two wars, he began a legal career of 
extraordinary accomplishment that would 
last a quarter century and culminate in dis- 
tinguished terms as judge of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for Eastern Missouri, and as U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. In 
1978 President Carter appointed him Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

The late seventies were a difficult time 
for the FBI, and in leaving the bench, 
Judge Webster was forfeiting a lifetime post 
and work that he loved. Even so, he stated 
that he looked on the assignment as, quote, 
“a great adventure.” Even so, he asserted 
his absolute determination, quote, “to main- 
tain the high standards and traditions of the 
FBI.” Asked why he was so willingly taking 
upon himself so heavy a burden, Judge 
Webster answered simply, “I am an old 
Navy man, and I heard a bosun’s pipe.” 

That remark alone says a great deal about 
the judge. He does not look upon his na- 
tion’s call to duty as something onerous, 
something to be endured. He looks upon it 
instead as something inviting, something 
even invigorating—a bosun’s pipe. And 
during these past 9 years, Judge Webster 
has done more than maintain the standards 
of the FBI; he has raised them. 

The Bureau under Judge Webster has for 
the first time become expert in drug inves- 
tigations and white-collar crime. It has 
made innovative use of high-technology 
equipment. And I’ve often spoke of the 
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need for dramatic, historic strikes against 
organized crime and praised the FBI’s bril- 
liant role in this endeavor. Morale in the 
FBI has soared. Today the Bureau is a 
proud institution, thoroughly imbued with a 
sense of public service. And confidence in 
the Bureau on the part of Congress, the 
President, and most important, the Ameri- 
—, people—this confidence is strong and 


vital. 

Judge Webster, I know that as you leave 
the FBI, you leave behind much that you 
will miss. And I know that your colleagues 
at the Bureau will want to join me as, on 
behalf of the American people, I thank you 
for a job well done. 

Now the bosun’s pipe has sounded. In be- 
coming director today of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, Judge Webster is stepping 
up to the leadership of an institution that is, 
by its very nature, a likely subject of contro- 
versy. Yet it is also irreplaceable. The CIA 
routinely places demands upon its employ- 
ees that would elsewhere be deemed outra- 
geous. Yet it offers them the satisfaction of 
keeping freedom’s candle burning. 

And now, Judge Webster, we turn over to 
you the stewardship of this devoted group 
of men and women. Their mission is noth- 
ing less than the defense of liberty. Just 
consider the agency’s history. And although 
the specific undertakings must remain 
secret, today this agency uses all its re- 
sources to advance the cause of freedom. 

So, Judge Webster, we ask you to main- 
tain this agency’s high standards, as you 
pledged to maintain those of the FBI. We 
ask you to lead the Central Intelligence 
Agency on to still greater service to our 
nation. And we know that, given your serv- 
ice at the FBI—given your entire career— 
in leading this great and vital institution, 
you'll make it greater still. 

I can’t resist closing with one story about 
the judge that will give all of you at the 
Agency an insight into your new director. It 
seems that when Attorney General Griffin 
Bell first approached the judge about taking 
the FBI job back in 1978, Judge Webster 
had a few doubts—serious doubts. Accord- 
ing to one account, when the judge came to 
Washington, he and the Justice Department 
officials sat down and very carefully went 
over all the reasons he shouldn’t take the 
job. Sure enough, they were good reasons, 
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and it looked for awhile as though the 
judge would return to St. Louis to go right 
on being a judge. 

And then one official said simply this: 
“Judge, I can think of no reason for you to 
accept the appointment, unless you want to 
make a patriotic gift to your country.” 

I guess that was when you heard the 
whistle. 

Thank you all. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:55 p.m., at 


the Central Intelligence Agency in Langley, 
VA. 


United States Ambassador to Cameroon 





Nomination of Mark L. Edelman. 
May 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mark L. Edelman, of Mis- 
souri, to be Ambassador of the United States 
to the Republic of Cameroon. He would 
succeed Myles Robert René Frechette. 

Mr. Edelman was a management intern 
and Africa budget analyst for the United 
States Information Agency in Washington, 
DC, from 1965 to 1967. He then served as a 
cost analyst for the Planning Research 
Corp., in Washington, DC, in 1968. Thereaf- 
ter he became a budget examiner for the 
Bureau of the Budget, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, 1968-1972. He left to 
serve in the gubernatorial campaign staff of 
Christopher S. Bond in St. Louis, MO, in 
1972. From 1973 to 1976, Mr. Edelman was 
State budget director, Jefferson City, MO, 
to be followed as deputy commissioner of 
administration, Office of Administration, 
Jefferson City. He became legislative assist- 
ant to Senator John C. Danforth in Wash- 
ington, DC, 1977-1981. In 1981 he served 
for awhile as program analyst for the 
Agency for International Development 
before joining the Department of State as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary in the Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs, 1981- 
1983. Mr. Edelman then joined the Agency 
for International Development, first as 
senior advisor to the Administrator and Ex- 
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ecutive Secretary, 1983-1984, and since 
1984 he has been Assistant Administrator 
for Africa. 

Mr. Edelman graduated from Oberlin 
College (A.B., 1965). He was born June 27, 
1943, in St. Louis, MO. Mr. Edelman is mar- 
ried and resides in Washington, DC. 


United States Ambassador to Kuwait 





Nomination of W. Nathaniel Howell. 
May 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate W. Nathaniel Howell, of 
Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador of the United States to the 
State of Kuwait. He would succeed Anthony 
Cecil Eden Quainton. 

Before joining the Foreign Service in 
1965, Mr. Howell was an instructor in gov- 
ernment and foreign affairs at the Universi- 
ty of Virginia for a year. His first assign- 
ment as a junior officer was executive assist- 
ant to the Ambassador at Embassy Cairo, 
Egypt. In 1967-1968 he served as political 
officer to the United States Mission to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Paris, 
France, and Brussels, Belgium. He returned 
to Washington in 1968-1970 as a political 
analyst in the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. He then took Arabic language 
training at the Foreign Service Institute in 
Beirut, Lebanon, 1970-1972, following 
which he was assigned as deputy principal 
officer/commercial officer at Embassy Abu 
Dhabi, United Arab Emirates. From 1974 to 
1976, Mr. Howell was political officer at 
Embassy Beirut and returned to the De- 
partment in 1976-1977 as Lebanon country 
officer in the Bureau of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs. He was deputy office 
director in the Office of Lebanon, Jordan, 
Syrian Arab Republic, and Iraq Affairs 
(NEA/ARN), 1977-1979; Special Assistant 
for Arab-Israeli Policy, 1979-1980; and Di- 
rector, NEA/ARN, 1980-1982. Mr. Howell 
attended the National War College at Fort 
McNair, 1982-1983, and thereafter became 
deputy chief of mission at Embassy Algiers, 


Algeria, 1983-1985. From September 1985 
through January 1986, he was Deputy Di- 
rector, Near East and South Asia, Politico- 
Military Affairs, and since then has been 
political advisor to the Commander in 
Chief, United States Central Command at 
MacDill Air Force Base in Tampa, FL. 

Mr. Howell graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Virginia (B.A., 1961; Ph.D., 1965), and 
he received a diploma from the National 
War College (1983). He is articulate in 
Arabic and French. Mr. Howell was born 
September 14, 1939, in Portsmouth, VA. He 
is married, has two sons, and resides in Ar- 
lington, VA. 


International Conference on Drug 
Abuse and Illicit Trafficking 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Ann B. Wrobleski While 
Serving as U.S. Delegate to the Conference. 
May 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to accord the personal rank of Ambas- 
sador to Ann B. Wrobleski in her capacity 
as United States delegate to the Internation- 
al Conference on Drug Abuse and Illicit 
Trafficking in Vienna, Austria, from June 17 
to 26, 1987. 

Ms. Wrobleski is presently Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Narcotics 
Matters (INM). Prior to her appointment in 
September 1986, she served as Acting As- 
sistant Secretary for INM, from May to Sep- 
tember, and served as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary from 1985. Ms. Wrobleski was special 
projects director for the First Lady at the 
White House, 1981-1985. She was appoint- 
ed a member of the Interagency Commit- 
tee on Women’s Business Enterprise in Oc- 
tober of 1983. Prior to her government 
service, Ms. Wrobleski was assistant press 
secre’ to Senator Edward Gurney of 
Florida, 1973-1974; traveling press secre- 
tary for Florida candidate Jack Eckerd, 
1974 and 1978; research assistant to the 
House Republican Research Committee, 
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1975-1978; press secretary to Congressman 
Lou Frey, 1975-1978; and deputy press sec- 
retary and director of scheduling for Sena- 
tor Richard Stone of Florida, 1979-1980. 

Ms. Wrobleski graduated from Stephens 
College (B.A., 1972). She was born April 3, 
1952, in Fort Lauderdale, FL. Ms. Wrob- 
leski is married and resides in Bethesda, 
MD. 


United States Representative to 
Micronesia 





Nomination of Michael Gordon Wygant. 
May 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael Gordon Wygant, a 
Foreign Service officer of Class One, to be 
the United States Representative to the 
Federated States of Micronesia. This is a 
new position. 

Mr. Wygant joined the Foreign Service in 
1959 and was assigned as a research analyst 
for African affairs in the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research. He served as a vice 
consul from 1962 to 1964, at our consulate 
General in Harare, Zimbabwe. He then 
went to Boston University for a year as a 
graduate student in African studies. From 
1965 to 1967, he served as second secre- 
tary, economic officer at Embassy Lomé, 
Togo. Mr. Wygant returned to Washington, 
DC, to study Russian language at the For- 
eign Service Institute for a year before his 
assignment as second secretary, political of- 
ficer at Embassy Moscow, U.S.S.R., 1968- 
1970. Mr. Wygant served for a year thereaf- 
ter in the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search before he was assigned as civil oper- 
ations chief in Pleiku, South Vietnam. He 
returned to Washington in 1973 as country 
desk officer for Guinea and Benin in the 
Bureau of African Affairs. Frora 1975 to 
1978, he was Chargé d’Affaires at Embassy 
Banjul, The Gambia. He then went to Em- 
bassy Canberra, Australia, as first secretary, 
political officer, 1978-1981. He served as 
director, Public Affairs, Bureau of African 
Affairs, 1981-1982, and Deputy Director, 
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Office of Cooperative Science and Technol- 
ogy Programs ir: the Bureau of Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs, 1983-1985. Since 1985 Mr. Wygant 
has been status liaison officer, Trust Head- 
quarters, Saipan, Northern Mariana Islands. 


Mr. Wygant graduated from Dartmouth 
College (A.B., 1958). He served in the 
United States Army from 1958 to 1959. Mr. 
Wygant is articulate in French and Russian. 
He was born June 22, 1936, in Newburgh, 
NY. Mr. Wygant is married, has three 
daughters, and resides in Salem, MA. 


Agency for International Development/ 
African Development Foundation 





Nomination of Charles L. Gladson To Be 
an Assistant Administrator and a Member 
of the Board of Directors, Respectively. 
May 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles L. Gladson to be 
an Assistant Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development (Bureau of 
Africa) and to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the African Development 
Foundation for the remainder of the term 
expiring September 22, 1991. He would 
succeed Mark L. Edelman in both capac- 
ities. 

Mr. Gladson is currently Senior Deputy 
Assistant Administrator for the Bureau for 
Private Enterprise at the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID). Prior to this, 
he served as the mission director for Kenya 
at AID, 1984-1986; and Deputy Assistant 
Administrator, Bureau for Food for Peace 
and Voluntary Assistance, AID, 1981-1984. 


Mr. Gladson graduated from San Jose 
State University (B.A., 1956) and the Uni- 
versity of California (J.D., 1963). He served 
in the U.S. Navy from 1957 to 1960. Mr. 
Gladson was born January 25, 1934, in 
Glendale, CA. He is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in McLean, VA. 
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Selective Service System 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Nomination of Samuel K. Lessey, Jr., To Be 
Director. May 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Samuel K. Lessey, Jr., to 
be Director of Selective Service. He would 
succeed Thomas K. Turnage. 

Mr. Lessey is currently a private investor 
in Hancock, NH. Prior to this, he was the 
Inspector General at the United States Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation, 1982-1986; and 
Mobilization Assistant to the Director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
1979-1982. 

Mr. Lessey graduated from the United 
States Military Academy (B.S., 1945); Har- 
vard Law School (LL.B., 1951); and Harvard 
Business Schooi (M.B.A., 1956). He served 
in the U.S. Air Force, 1942-1954, and the 
U.S. Air Force Reserve, 1954-1983. Mr. 
Lessey was born October 9, 1923, in 
Newark, NJ. He currently resides in Han- 
cock, NH. 


Advisory Board of the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation 





Nomination of Randolph J. Agley To Be a 
Member. May 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Randolph J. Agley to be a 
member of the Advisory Board of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. He would succeed John R. Wall. 


Mr. Agley is presently the chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of 
Talon, Inc., in Roseville, MI. Prior to this he 
was the manager of the small business divi- 
sion of Arthur Andersen & Co., in Detroit. 

Mr. Agley graduated from the University 
of Michigan (B.B.A., 1964; M.B.A., 1965). 
He was born December 2, 1942, in Brook- 
lyn, NY. Mr. Agley is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Grosse Pointe Farms, 
MI. 


Interview With Newspaper Journalists 
Representing Nations Participating in the 
Venice Economic Summit. May 26, 1987 





Upcoming National Elections in Italy 

The President. Well, I think we'll start 
with the host country. 

Q. And again, we want to thank you very 
much for granting us the interview, Mr. 
President. And I’m sure you will enjoy 
Venice and you will enjoy Italy. 

The President. Looking forward to it. 

Q. You will be in Italy a few days just 
before the elections. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider Italy a country so 
politically stable that the elections do not 
worry you, or is your administration wor- 
ried about the Communist participation in 
the government and about repercussions on 
NATO? 

The President. Well, I can’t deny wherev- 
er in the world I find a Communist move- 
ment their conduct has been such that it’s 
of concern. But, no, and I think it would be 
improper for me to inject any opinions into 
your election there. But I have great confi- 
dence that the Italian people will do what's 
right, as they have for quite some time 
now. 

Q. Thank you. 


Persian Gulf 


Q. Mr. President, can you conceive any 
circumstances on which the United States 
would go to war with Iran as a result of 
military actions against the United States 
warships in the Persian Gulf, and what part 
would you expect the allies to play? 

The President. Well, 1 think that all of us, 
the allies, have expressed ourselves very 
many times: that the Persian Gulf is inter- 
national waters; it must stay open. It’s vital 
to most of the countries of Western Europe 
because of the oil from there, as well as 
Japan. And it’s important to us, although 
not quite as vital with regard to the amount 
of oil that we bring out of there. I don’t see 
the danger of a war. I don’t know how it 
could possibly start, except that it is true 
this is not the first place or the only place 
in the world where we have felt it neces- 
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sary to maintain a military force. And 
always, we have followed the rule that 
we're not going to send our people any- 
where unless they are permitted to defend 
themselves if attacked. And we’re not out 
to attack anyone, but we will, if fired upon, 
will fire back. 
Acid Rain 

Q. Mr. President, I’m the Canadian re- 
porter, so you won’t be very surprised with 
this first question I have for you. Just before 
leaving Ottawa in April, you told Mr. Mul- 
roney ! that you would consider a bilateral 
accord to reduce the pollution that causes 
acid rain. When we got back in Washington 
2 weeks later, your top environmental offi- 
cial, Lee Thomas,? said that such emission 
controls were not justified. So, I’m asking 
you, Mr. President, are you willing to nego- 
tiate an accord that would set goals and 
timetables and controls or not? 

The President. | have told our people that 
I think we should use the pattern that 
Canada and the United States used with 
regard to polluted air—or polluted water 
along our borders. And we were very suc- 
cessful in cleaning up the lakes and the 
streams that either crossed our borders or 
that were very close to them. And we 
worked together on that. And that is the 
pattern that I said I thought we should 
follow here. And we are in consultation. 
And we have a great deal of work to do 
ourselves on pinning sources and so forth. 
But all of that is going forward. It isn’t 
something that you can just say that we'll 
do it at 10 am. in the morning. But we 
intend to work closely with Canada and 
find an answer to the problem. 


Japan-U.S. Semiconductor Trade 


Q. I am a Japanese journalist. Many Japa- 
nese people are hoping that the United 
States will lift the sanctions as a result of 
the semiconductor codes prior to the 
Venice summit. Is there any chance that 
the United States will lift the sanctions prior 
to the summit? 


1 Prime Minister Brian Mulroney 
Canada. 

2 Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 
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The President. We are looking forward to 
doing that as quickly as we can, but it de- 
pends on those Japanese concerns agreeing 
to the—or abiding by the terms that were 
agreed to earlier. And then that agreement 
was violated, and this is what brought about 
our retaliation. I don’t know that it can be 
done as quickly as our going to the summit, 
which is almost upon us, but it will be done 
as soon as, as I say, all those conditions are 
met. And I know that Prime Minister Naka- 
sone is doing his best and is being most 
cooperative in trying to arrive at a settle- 
ment. 


Human Rights and Regional Conflicts 


Q. Mr. President, you have always em- 
phasized that progress in arms control 
should be linked with progress in human 
rights. You are making progress in arms 
control at the moment, and as you’re going 
to Berlin next month and as you're going to 
see the wall which divides the city, don’t 
you think that the time has come for a new 
initiative on human rights? And what will 
be your message to the people of Berlin? 
And what will be the message to Mr. Gor- 
bachev from Berlin? 

The President. Well, I don’t know what 
his message might be, but I’m quite sure 
that I will make reference to the wall and 
what it represents. I believe that we have 
made progress, some progress in human 
rights, not as much as we would like or as 
fast as we would like. But there has been an 
increase in the releasing of political prison- 
ers, dissidents from captivity in the Soviet 
Union. There has been an increase in emi- 
gration of people of the Jewish faith—al- 
lowed to leave the country. There’s a great- 
er distance to go, much more to be done, 
but at least we’re seeing the signs of im- 
provement in that field of human rights. 

I think another thing also has to do— 
that’s tied into arms reduction must be the 
regional aspect. And there, I think the 
Soviet Union—they have expressed their 
desire to get out of Afghanistan, and I think 
we all should be encouraging them to make 
good on that statement and move as fast as 
possible to end an assault that has seen 
almost 5 million people have to flee their 
country as refugees and live in neighboring 
countries. 
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And it is a brutal assault on the people 
who remain. We’re seeing attacks on chil- 
dren—deliberately aimed at children by the 
use of weapons that are made to look like 
child’s toys, but which, when picked up, 
cause either the death or the severe injury 
of the children. 

I recently had five children in this office 
right here who'd been brought to our hospi- 
tals from Afghanistan. And one of them, a 
small, tiny girl, was horribly disfigured by 
burns. But the other four were either miss- 
ing a leg or an arm. And there must come 
an end to that. 


United Kingdom-U.S. Relations 


Q. Peter Pringle, from the Independent 
in London. Over the years, Britain, irre- 
spective of which political party is in power, 
has enjoyed a strong, special relationship 
with the United States, including an Ameri- 
can military presence with nuclear weapons 
on British soil. Irrespective of the result of 
the general election now being fought in 
Britain, will you do everything in your 
power to maintain this relationship in gen- 
eral and specific terms? 

The President. Yes. It’s difficult for me to 
conceive of a time when we would not 
have the almost family relationship that we 
have between our two countries. I have ad- 
mired your Prime Minister and the progress 
that has been made in many fields there, 
but I know that I can’t go beyond that, 
because I’m not going to, again, intervene 
or express an opinion with regard to your 
politics. 

But the relationship between our two 
countries does go back many, many years, 
and I think it would take more than an 
election in either one of our countries to 
change that. 


Persian Gulf 


Q. Mr. President, may I go back a 
moment to the Persian Gulf? People say, 
especially in Congress, that there is a 
danger of war. And in any case, confronta- 
tion with Iran could cause a resurgence in 
terrorism and dampen the peace process in 
the Middle East. Do you think these objec- 
tions are true, and what do you expect the 
Europeans to do to help you there? Specifi- 
cally, what do you expect Italy, for instance, 
to do to help you? 


The President. Well, in the economic 
summit last year in Japan, we came to quite 
some sizable agreements with regard to ter- 
rorism and the cooperation between all of 
our countries on that. There is no question 
but that the Iranian Government does sup- 
port terrorism. And I would think that the 
issues, as I expressed them earlier, about 
simply defending ourselves with regard to 
our own ability to maintain trade in the 
open waters—I don’t see that as bringing 
on a war. 

As a matter of fact, we’re doing every- 
thing we can, working with other countries 
to try and bring about an end to the war 
that we have. Now, Iraq has already ex- 
pressed a willingness to simply end a war, 
both sides retreat to their own borders, no 
one gain any territory or suffer any penalty, 
just simply end the war. Iraq has expressed 
a willingness to do this, and the only hold- 
out is Iran. We’re going to continue to try 
and press for peace there. It’s my under- 
standing that war has taken about a million 
lives so far. 

I don’t think that they would like to take 
on the United States in addition to Iraq. 
And we're not going to start a war, so it 
would have to be them if they tried to start 
one. 


Denucl izati of Europe 


Q. Mr. President, go back to the negotia- 
tion with the Soviet Union. In case of an 
agreement about the double zero option, 
what will you answer to those who fear 
denuclearization of Europe? 

The President. Well, I think we're a long 
way from denuclearization of Europe. You 
have really three sets of weapons. The ones 
that we're talking particularly about in 
having a zero option are the intermediate- 
range. Now, also there is a talk about the 
short-range. But even if that should be 
done, you have that third group which, in 
the case of the allies, would number some- 
place in 4,000 warheads. These are the bat- 
tlefield weapons, the airplane-carried weap- 
ons and so forth, and some nuclear subma- 
rines that are dedicated to our agreement 
with the European nations. So, denucleari- 
zation is a long way away. 

Then I would have to point out that as 
you proceeded—if you did—into that field 
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that is where it would absolutely have to 
include conventional weapons. Because 
there is an imbalance that is redressed right 
now by way of nuclear weapons, without 
them would leave the Soviet Union with a 
tremendous advantage: conventional weap- 
ons. That would have to be redressed. 


Canadian Sovereignty Over the Arctic 
Ocean 


Q. Mr. President, you just talked a 
moment ago about freedom of navigation in 
the gulf. There is another issue of freedom 
of navigation just here in North America. 
Ottawa is planning to buy 10 to 12 subma- 
rines from Europe to force your Navy to ask 
permission when you send ships in the 
Northwest Passage. Are we going towards a 
confrontation of some kind? 

The President. 1 hope not, and I don’t 
think so. I see a great deal of merit on 
Canada’s concern with regard to the islands 
north of Canada, which throughout much, if 
not all, of the year many of them are con- 
nected by permanent ice connections with 
people living on that ice—that this is some- 
what different than most of the other points 
in the world where there could be the same 
type of concern as to whether a water is 
international or territorial. That is the one 
thing we have to guard against. We have to 
worry about an action that could set a pat- 
tern, a precedent, that then in other parts 
of the world we would find—what is it, 
about 16 chokepoints in the world that 
must be kept open if the free world, not 
only ourselves but others, are to be able to 
get the necessities of life. And someone that 
wanted to attack the free world—obviously 
their naval strategy would be to close those 
down. Now, if they were closed off—— 

Q. You seem to be saying that Canada 
had some legitimate claim to sovereignty 
for that—— 

The President. Yes, | think that is a differ- 
ent situation there. And I am hopeful that 
we can—and the good neighbors that we 
are—that we can find an answer to that and 
that will, at the same time, will not set a 
dangerous precedent with regard to other 
international waters. 


Valuation of the U.S. Dollar 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask con- 
cerning the value of the dollar. Is the 
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United States Government planning any 
measures to maintain the value of the 
dollar, and will you make an announcement 
at the summit on this? 

The President. Now, wait a minute, I 
missed out there at the first. 

Q. Oh, I’m sorry. I'd like to ask regarding 
as—in the value of dollars—— 

Q. About the issue of dollars. 

The President. In the what? 

Q. The value of the dollar. 

Q. The value of the dollar. 

The President. Oh, the value—oh, now. 

Q. So, is the United States Government 
planning any measures to maintain the 
value of the dollar? 

The President. Well, I don’t think we 
want any more precipitous nosediving of 
the dollar. We do think that there was a 
readjustment that was needed, that our 
dollar, in relation to other currencies, was 
overpriced. And it was making competition 
a little unfair in worldwide trade; we were 
being priced out of the market. Sometimes 
when we see the dollar adjust as it has, I’ve 
often wondered if we’re describing it accu- 
rately or if we shouldn’t be saying that 
other currencies that have so far been un- 
dervalued have gained some value that is 
more realistic worldwide. 


Chairman of the Federal Reserve System 


@Q. Are you going to reappoint Mr. 
Volcker as the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board? 

The President. We haven’t even met or 
discussed that as yet. I know that I’m going 
to be faced with that decision down the 
road, or perhaps he has a decision he wants 
to make himself. I don’t know. But we just 
haven’t made a decision. 

But I think that out of the economic 
summit also, in the whole field of macroeco- 
nomics, we will be touching on the need for 
some stability with regard to currencies 
worldwide and cure any runaway volatility. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. If I may ask you a more personal ques- 
tion, you have experienced the worst politi- 
cal crisis of your life during the last months. 
Your wife has been criticized by some 
American columnists. You lost your Chief of 
Staff. Did it ever occur to you during this 
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crisis to resign? And what gave you the 
strength to carry on? 

The President. Well, I think the strength 
to carry on was because there wasn’t any 
truth, and isn’t any truth, in the charges 
that are being leveled at me. I did not 
know that there was money deposited with 
regard to our arms purchase in accounts or 
that any of that money was then going to 
be used for the contras. 

We had sold $12 million worth of arms. 
We got our $12 million. And it wasn’t until 
the covert operation that we were—or 
meetings that we were having—not with 
Khomeini’s government. These meetings 
were with people who were looking for- 
ward to what might be the Government of 
Iran in the absence of the Khomeini and 
wanted to establish better relations with the 
United States. And this was why it had to 
be a covert operation. They could probably 
get executed for what they were doing. But 
anyway, when the whole thing did leak and 
burst in all the press of the world, it was 
only then that word was brought to me that 
apparently someone in the go-between in 
the arms transaction had raised the price and 
there was excess money and it had been put 
in a Swiss bank account. 

Now, I still don’t know who did that, how 
much, where it went, who’s gotten any of 
it; and I’m still waiting for these investiga- 
tions to reveal it. So frankly, I sleep very 
well at night. And I know that the truth 
will come out. There was information that 
had evidently been withheld from me by 
some of those who are testifying. And I 
don’t feel that I’m faced with any crisis, 
and, no, I never considered resigning. 


Security Leaks 


Q. Mr. President, Secretary Shultz, before 
the House Appropriations Committee last 
March, was talking about the impossibility 
of the United States living up to any under- 
taking of confidentiality. He said that the 
result is that other countries are increasing- 
ly hesitant in dealing with us and they even 
hesitate to communicate with us because as 
soon as they put anything down, somebody 
will leak it. How big is the problem of leaks 
in the American Government, and does it 
affect the allies in Europe? 

The President. 1 think it does. During 
these last several years, I wasn’t prepared 


for how much leaking does go on from the 
White House or from—let’s just say in 
Washington. It’s not just confined to the 
White House. Many times, if there’s some- 
thing in which you have to give information 
to the Congress, you know you're going to 
read about it in the paper almost immedi- 
ately. 


As a matter of fact, may I say something 
here that might sound a little critical? A 
great deal of the leaking is not the leaking 
of valid information, it is the leaking of a 
rumor, an unsubstantiated statement. And 
yet our press goes all out, including the 
headlines with it. Now, I recognize the 
right of the free press; I don’t want censor- 
ship. And I know also that the press, at least 
in our country, has a tradition of protecting 
its source. So, when I see those stories that 
are written with “according to a White 
House source”—no name. But since many 
times they print as fact this statement by 
this unnamed source, doesn’t the press have 
a responsibility, if they want to protect 
their source, of at least before they go with 
the story checking out to see if the story is 
true? Would it kill them to make a tele- 
phone call and find out is this true, did you 
say this, or did you do that? And it is de- 
structive to our relationship with other 
countries. As I say, a number of times I’ve 
had to pick up the phone and call one of 
my counterparts in another country be- 
cause of embarrassment caused to them by 
a leak. And we have done, and continue to 
do, everything we can to try and find out 
who’s responsible for these leaks, and we 
haven’t been able to determine them, to 
pin them down. But also sometimes, I have 
to wonder: Was there a leak, or isn’t just 
the attributing of the story to an unnamed 
source a way of writing a story someone 
wants to write, particularly among colum- 
nists? 

@Q. When are you meeting Mr. Gorba- 
chev, Mr. President? 


The President. We don’t know. It’s up to 
him to tell us when he can come. He has 
agreed; he did agree to a summit in the 
United States; and that invitation is still 
open. And I’m hopeful that, before the year 
is out, we'll have that meeting. 
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Q. Thank you very much. 


Note: The interview began at 11:36 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pants in the interview included Ennio Car- 
etto, La Stampa, of Italy; Peter Pringle, The 
Independent, of the United Kingdom; Bau- 
douin Bollaert, Le Figaro, of France; Jean 
Francois Lisee, La Presse, of Canada; Yasu- 
hiro Tase, Nihon Keizai, of Japan; and Fritz 
Wirth, Die Welt, of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The interview was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on May 27. 
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Venice Economic Summit 


Q. Let me be, Mr. President, the first 
Italian to welcome you in advance to my 
country. I want to thank you for giving us 
the opportunity to hear from you your 


points of view on the major issues that will 
be discussed at the Venice summit. 

I am Guiseppe Lugato, from RAI-TV 
One, Italy. And these are my colleagues: 
Tim Ewart, ITN, Great Britain; Jacques 
Abouchar, AN-2, France; Naotake Mochida, 
NHK, Japan; Fritz Pleitgen, ARD, Germa- 
ny; and Craig Oliver, CTV, Canada. 

Sir, let me ask you frankly this: Do you 
feel uncomfortable in going to Europe right 
now, considering that, in one hand, there 
are great challenges for the Western 
World—let’s consider the winds-of-trade 
wars and the Persian Gulf situation—and on 
the other hand, all the seven leaders, they 
have problems, too; they look a little weak. 
And yourself have been damaged by the 
Iran-contras affair. 

The President. Well, no. I'll tell you, we 
keep in touch to such an extent, the seven 
of us, the leaders of the seven countries 
represented here, and consult, and none of 
us go off on our own very much without 
keeping the others informed. So, I feel that 
it’s a very good time. I think we have prob- 
lems that can better be handled as we dis- 
cuss them there. 
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I think that the subjects will deal with 
macroeconomics—the things that we decid- 
ed on in Japan a year ago that we were 
going to do about trying to make trading 
more fair, remove some of the obstacles, 
market obstacles, to see if we could not 
stimulate more growth in all of our coun- 
tries economically, things of that kind. And 
of course, the East-West situation will be 
discussed and also the matters that we 
launched again in Japan—and that is our 
handling of terrorism and so forth. So, I’m 
looking forward to it. 


Federal Deficit Reduction 


Q. Sir, talking about the obstacles, are 
you ready, for example, to cut the budget 
deficit—that these are proof, they say, of so 
many problems, not only in the United 
States but also abroad? And do you think 
that maybe the American people have to 
tighten their belts? 

The President. Well, as far as the Govern- 
ment’s tightening its belt—long overdue. 
I’ve been trying to bring that about ever 
since I’ve been here in our governmental 
system. I know some others are hard to 
understand—that system. There has been 
resistance in the Congress and from the op- 
position party to making some of the cuts 
we want to make. If I had been given the 
budget I asked for in 1982, for that first 
budget of 1982, the cumulative deficits 
through 1986 would be $207 billion less 
than they are. 

So, we’re continuing to do this. And now 
we have a congressional bill that was 
passed, signed into law, the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings bill, which has a definite 
plan for reducing the deficits annually, until 
down the road, in just a few years, we will 
have a balanced budget. At the same time, 
I am still seeking a constitutional change 
that will then require a balanced budget 
every year of our government. And I agree 
with all the others that our deficit spending, 
by a government, is one of the economic 
problems that has an effect on everything 
and all our trading partners. 


United Kingdom-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, you’ll be meeting Mrs. 
Thatcher when you go to Venice. She may 
shortly be replaced as Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. Will you preserve the special 
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relationship between America and Great 
Britain, whoever is in power in Britain? 

The President. Oh, I think the relation- 
ship between our two countries has been an 
almost family relationship for many years— 
and many different governments of the 
United Kingdom in the past. I don’t want to 
seem to, in any way, try to influence the 
election in England, but I have to tell you 
that I have great admiration for the manner 
in which Prime Minister Thatcher has han- 
dled not only the domestic affairs but the 
international affairs. And beyond that I 
can’t go, with an election coming up. 

Q. But we could be quite clear on the 
first part of my question: that even if there 
was a government in the United Kingdom 
which embraces unilateral disarmament 
and seeks the removal of U.S. nuclear bases 
from Great Britain, you would still maintain 
your special relationship with such a gov- 
ernment? 

The President. 1 would try with all of my 
might to persuade that government not to 
make those grievous errors. And yet, as I 
say, we’ve had a friendly relationship that 


has survived Labor governments in the past 
as well as Conservative governments there. 


Persian Gulf 


Q. The Iranian Ambassador to the United 
Nations declared 2 days ago on the Ameri- 
can TV that should his government decide 
to attack oil tankers in the gulf it would do 
it whatever these ships are protected by the 
American flag. Mr. President, don’t you 
consider this statement as a sort of antici- 
pated declaration of war from Iran to the 
United States? 

The President. 1 doubt that Iran would 
ever declare war on the United States, 
knowing what the inevitable consequence 
would be. And I can only respond to that 
statement that was made, I’m quite sure, 
for domestic consumption. 

There are a number of flashpoints 
throughout the world in which the Western 
World—all of us, our countries here—have 
to take positions in the interest of world 
peace. The Persian Gulf is one. And I have 
said from the very beginning that wherever 
we have to put forces in those places to 
help maintain peace—anytime they are at- 
tacked they will retaliate, they will fire 


back in self-defense. And we’re going to 
continue on in that regard. 

Q. Why don’t you call on French and 
British Governments to have in the gulf a 
sort of Western task force just to assure 
there the freedom on navigation of the oil 
tankers? 

The President. Well, I know that there 
are warships of the other nations, our allies, 
that are in the Arabian Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, and nearby. And I understand that 
that’s been part of the conversation that 
Secretary of Defense Weinberger has been 
having with our NATO allies in Europe 
right now—about possible cooperation and 
a relationship between the military ele- 
ments that we have stationed abroad. 


Japan-U.S. Semiconductor Trade 


Q. Well, Mr. President, about 1 month 
ago you said that you’d examine the new 
data on U.S.-Japanese semiconductor trade. 
What are your findings on Japanese compli- 
ance, and will you lift sanctions before the 
summit meeting? 

The President. Well, while there seems to 
be some progress being made, we still have 
not reached what I think must be the 
answer, and that is a return to abiding by 
the agreement that both our countries had 
made in this regard. I hope that it’ll be very 
soon that we will restore that agreement, 
and when they do, we shall immediately lift 
the sanctions that we’ve put on this. 


Valuation of the U.S. Dollar 


Q. What is your global strategy to stabi- 
lize the dollar? Is there any specific action 
to propose in the summit meeting to en- 
courage a stable dollar? 

The President. You mean about interna- 
tional trade? 

Q. The dollar. 

The President. Oh, the dollar. 

Q. The dollar—stabilizing forces. 

The President. Well, I know there’s been 
a kind of volatile situation. It’s always re- 
ferred to as the dollar being overvalued and 
then suddenly the dollar losing value. 
We've had a feeling that the currencies of 
some other countries have been underval- 
ued and that everyone will be better off if 
those currencies have come up, so that 
maybe it isn’t all just our dollar—that they 
have come up. 
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We think and believe that the dollar is at 
the place that it should remain. We don’t 
look for any further serious drops in the 
value of the dollar. And we also look at the 
summit in taking up the things that have 
been discussed, in the Latin American 
meetings ! that we all—or our representa- 
tives gathered: things that we started in 
Japan next year about review of the GATT 
treaty or agreement, and that we can have 
an opening of markets worldwide and an 
easier flow of trade that will benefit all of 
us. 


Arms Reductions and U.S.S.R.-U.S. 
Summit 


Q. After all the discussions with the Sovi- 
ets and the allies, how close are we to an 
INF agreement and another summit with 
Gorbachev this year? And would you favor, 
after eliminating all the INF missiles in 
Europe, a so-called fire break that means no 
reductions of short-range nuclear weapons 
below the range of 300 miles? 

The President. Well, we’ve been, again, 
in close consultation with the allies on this. 
There seems to be some pretty general 
agreement on the basic terms of what we’re 
negotiating. It does begin with the long- 
range intermediate weapons. We’re hopeful 
of getting rid of those in the world. 

Also, there is no thought on our side of 
totally denuclearizing Europe at the same 
time that this would leave the Soviet Union 
with a great superiority in conventional 
weapons. I would like to think that, ulti- 
mately, all nuclear weapons in the world 
could be done away with. They’re inhu- 
mane. They violate all the previous rules of 
warfare in that their principal targets would 
be the noncombatants, the civilians. And I 
don’t think that the threat of total destruc- 
tion, mutual destruction, is exactly a sensi- 
ble defense program. That’s why we're 
going forward with the SDI. We believe 
we're on the track of something that could 
maybe render such weapons obsolete. But 
before any of that can come about, then 
there must be a bringing together of the 
ratio of forces between the Soviet Union 
and ourselves. 


1 Part of a series of General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) meetings. 
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Now, as to the first part of your question, 
I am hopeful that this fall we will have the 
summit meeting. It is up to General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev now to set the date; the 
invitation is there. They have agreed to 
come. Now it’s simply a case of when will 
that take place. And I’m always a little su- 
perstitious about being optimistic in ad- 
vance about things like the agreement on 
the reduction of arms, but I do believe that 
great progress has been made, more than in 
all the years since World War II, and that 
we have the best opportunity for beginning 
the reduction of nuclear weapons that 
we've ever had. 

U.S. Credibility in Europe 

Q. In connection with the arms discus- 
sions, three recent polls in my country show 
that for a majority of Germans Gorbachev 
is more popular and credible than you are. 
Does it worry you that in the heart of 
Europe people have more faith in the 
Soviet leader than in the American Presi- 
dent? 

The President. Yes, and I hope they'll 
wake up soon. I mean no personal rebuke 
or derogation of Mr. Gorbachev, but I do 
believe that on the record of abiding by 
treaties, on the record of striving for peace, 
that the United States record is one that the 
people should have confidence in, more 
confidence than the Soviet Union, which 
has a wrong record of violating treaties and 
of using subversion in order to spread its 
influence throughout the rest of the world. 

Now, I’m hopeful that Mr. Gorbachev, 
and the things he’s proposed within his own 
country, is taking a different tack and really 
means to set a different course than has 
been set before. But I believe there’s reason 
for us to—well, as I said to him in our last 
meeting, I used a Russian term, a proverb, 
Dovorey no provorey. It means “Trust, but 
verify.” 

Persian Gulf 


Q. President Reagan, the revolutionary 
government of Iran has caused a lot of pain 
for your administration over the last few 
years. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. And I just wonder if you’re going into 
the gulf looking, positively seeking, a 
chance to punch them in the nose, saying as 
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you once did to terrorists, “Go ahead, make 
my day.” 

The President. No, I have to say we're 
not just in there daring someone to do 
something. I think all of the nations that 
you represent have made it plain how im- 
portant the Persian Gulf is. That’s an inter- 
national waterway, and I have said for sev- 
eral years, and I’ve had agreement with the 
leaders of your countries, that there’s no 
way that we can sit back and let the Persian 
Gulf be closed to international trade. Now, 
it’s far more important to Western Europe 
and Japan because of the percentage of oil 
that comes out of there for their total 
needs. We also get some from there, but it 
is a much smaller percentage from that par- 
ticular area. 

But what we have said is those are inter- 
national waters. And can you imagine the 
precedent that would be set if we all 
stepped back and said, “Well, this barbaric 
country has a right to close down these 
international waters and bring down the 
economic havoc that it would on so many 
countries”? No. We're seeking nothing 
except the right of commercial trade be- 
tween the nations of the gulf, those that are 
not embroiled in the Iran-Iraq war, and 
we're going to do that. 


Canadian Sovereignty Over the Arctic 
Ocean 


Q. Can I ask you about another emerging 
strategic ocean, and that is the Arctic 
Ocean, where Soviet subs, as you know, are 
very busy these days. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Is the United States ready to recognize 
the Canadian claim to sovereignty up there 
in its own interest—that is, so that the Ca- 
nadians can perhaps use subs to intercept 
and keep track of the Soviets? 

The President. We honestly want to find 
an answer to that. Now, on one side that 
sort of holds back completely accepting the 
Canadian position is the international 
precedent that, again, would be set if some- 
thing that by definition is international 
water could be closed by the nearby coun- 
tries. There are other chokepoints on the 
trade routes in the world where that could 
easily be invoked if the pattern was set. On 
the other hand, from the Canadian view- 
point, I have to say that that is unique, that 


area. When you look at the Canadian is- 
lands and the extent to which they domi- 
nate those waters, and know that a great 
many of those islands year-round are con- 
nected by a solid ice cover upon which 
there are many people who live above 
those waters on that ice, that this is a little 
different than the other situations in the 
world. And we sincerely and honestly are 
trying to find a way that can recognize 
Canada’s claim and yet, at the same time, 
cannot set that dangerous precedent that I 
mentioned. 


Persian Gulf 


Q. Mr. President, answering the question 
of my French colleague, Jacques Abouchar, 
you said that in the case the Iranians will 
attack your ships you will respond. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. My question is, sir: How far will you go 
in your response? I mean, are you ready 
even to hit the Iranian territory if some- 
thing really huge happens? I mean, are you 
ready to go where it needs? 

The President. 1 don’t think that’s a ques- 
tion that I should even attempt to ask. First 
of all, our actions will be defensive. We will 
defend ourselves. Now, it is true that the 
Iranians have placed missiles on shore that 
can reach targets at sea. That has to be 
considered with regard to more than just 
shooting at another vessel or shooting at an 
airplane. But the reason why I don’t think I 
should go farther is I think it’s far better if 
the Iranians go to bed every night wonder- 
ing what we might do than us telling them 
in advance. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. So, you’ve said repeatedly that you're 
anxious that the truth should come out in 
the Iran-contra affair. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. But isn’t it the truth, now, that it is 
coming out that is actually causing so much 
damage? I wonder if you feel that your 
credibility has been damaged, perhaps as 
it’s seen in some parts of the world, almost 
beyond repair now? 

The President. | know the damage that’s 
been done to my credibility, but it has not 
been by anything that has been proven— 
quite the contrary. It has been the image 
that has been created by our own, particu- 
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larly, Washington press corps in describing 
what took place. 

Now, there are two things linking Iran 
and the contras. That linkage is the thing 
that the press would have had no word of it 
had I not gone to them and told them what 
we had discovered. 

We had agreed to meet with some Irani- 
an individuals who wanted to discuss possi- 
ble better relations with their country in 
the event of a new government there, that 
eventually, of course, there will be a differ- 
ent government. And they were the ones 
that brought up the idea that to help 
them—because they were risking their 
lives, literally, to make such a proposal to 
us—and to also establish our serious pur- 
pose, that we violate our decision to not do 
business with a country that supports ter- 
rorism—and Iran is one. 

And they asked for a kind of a token 
shipment of weapons to be sold to them. 
We agreed to this, but we have put a condi- 
tion. We said we have this agreement about 
not supporting terrorist nations, and there 
is a group of terrorists called the Hizballah 2 
that at least has some kind of a philosophi- 
cal arrangement with Iran. We said to these 
same people, “If you'll use your influence to 
try and free our hostages in return for us 
doing this thing with the weapons.” 

Now, it wasn’t until the leak through that 
Beirut paper that brought all of the press of 
the world into the knowledge of this covert 
operation we had. We had to be covert to 
try and save the lives of the people we 
were dealing with. 

We did get a couple of hostages back; 
more were scheduled to come out when 
the news broke and that ended everything. 
Well, this is when we discovered that I had 
not been kept completely informed in what 
our own representatives had been doing, 
that the whole arrangement had really kind 
of degenerated into hostage dealing rather 
than the thing that they had proposed first 
about how could we form a better national 
relationship. And in our digging into this, 
we discovered that there evidently was 
more money paid for our weapons than we 
had asked and than we received, and that 


2 The Hizballah is a radical Shi'ite group 
operating in Lebanon. 
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that money had gone somehow into some 
Swiss bank accounts, and then one of those 
accounts was apparently one used for fur- 
nishing money to the contras in Nicaragua. 

Immediately, the day we learned this, the 
very next morning, I went before our lead- 
ership in Congress and subsequently before 
the press and told them what we had dis- 
covered. Now, I’m still waiting to find out 
who charged Iran that extra money. We got 
our $12 million for the arms. How was that 
extra money put there, who got it, where 
did it go? That still has not been made 
clear. And I know no more than what I’ve 
just told you, and we were the first to bring 
this to the attention of the press. 

Now, with regard to contra aid and our 
ongoing struggle with our Congress—which 
has appropriated money for aid to the free- 
dom fighters in Nicaragua against that to- 
talitarian Communist government, then the 
Congress changes its mind and cuts off aid 
to them—I, from the very first, have said 
the only hope we have for preventing the 
establishment of another Soviet base on the 
mainland of America is by way of the free- 
dom fighters and then negotiating to have a 
democratic government there. 

I made it plain, went to the public trying 
to arouse public opinion in this country in 
support of our position so that they would 
influence their representatives in Congress 
to continue providing the aid. I did that 
openly. I knew that there were individuals 
and groups in America which on their own, 
privately, vrere contributing. I didn’t know 
who they were, and I never asked. And I 
never asked how they did it. And at the 
same time, I had expressed a belief that 
other democratic nations in the world—it 
might be to their best interest also to lend 
support to the freedom fighters. And other 
countries did. But again, I never solicited 
any country and asked it to do that, and I 
never knew who was or who wasn’t, until 
the head of state of one of those countries 
told me that they were contributing and 
were going to increase their contribution. 

Now, that is the truth. But that’s not the 
way the image is portrayed. I’m being por- 
trayed as having, behind the scenes, violat- 
ed the law and done all sorts of shady 
things to try and violate the Congress’ re- 
striction on aid to the freedom fighters. And 
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it just isn’t true. Now, I hope this will be 
carried word for word in each of your coun- 
tries, and maybe my reputation will be re- 
stored. 


International Trade 


Q. You have repeatedly condemned pro- 
tectionism, but Europeans are not so con- 
vinced—not to mention agriculture. I’d like 
to give you just an example of the Europe- 
an plane, Airbus. Our feeling is the Ameri- 
can side plans nothing less than to kill the 
project. 

The President. No. What we think is 
going to happen—we’ve already had discus- 
sions and this, too, started in our meeting in 
Japan, our last summit meeting. The recog- 
nition that today the world is producing 
more agricultural products than there is a 
market for, and this is brought about by 
almost all of us subsidizing our farmers and 
in, literally, subsidizing them to produce 
more. And not to recognize this great sur- 
plus that’s being created. 


There was an agreement made in Japan 
that we were going to, all of us, look into 
this problem and see if we couldn’t find a 
solution. And I think this will be taken up 
at this coming summit, because there seems 
to be a growing agreement that we must 
find a way in which the marketplace sets 
the goal and the productivity of farming 
worldwide, instead of us, each of us, paying 
to create overproduction. And I think that 
we're on the way to maybe finding an 
agreement that will be better, not only for 
everybody but better for the farmers them- 
selves. 

Q. Mr. President, I have been told that 
our time is over. I want to thank you very 
much again, and I see you next time in 
Italy. 


President’s Visit to Berlin 


Q. But there’s still one minute, and be- 
cause I know you will do it, Mr. President, 
let me have one question on Berlin. You 
will be in Berlin. What are you going to tell 
the Germans in East and West, and what 
are you going to achieve there? 

The President. Well, I think I’m going to 
express the belief that all of us have: that 
there should be a reunited Germany and 
that that wall should come down. 


Q. Thank you again, sir. 
The President. All right; thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 11:30 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Farm Disaster Assistance Act of 1987 





Statement on Signing H.R. 1157 Into Law. 
May 27, 1987 





I am today signing H.R. 1157, a bill enti- 
tled the Farm Disaster Assistance Act of 
1987. 

This bill would establish an acreage diver- 
sion program that waives the requirement 
to plant at least 50 percent of a producer’s 
1987 permitted winter wheat acreage, 
where adverse weather prevented planting, 
in order for a farmer to receive deficiency 
payments with respect to 92 percent of his 
acreage. This same requirement would also 
be waived with respect to producers of 
1987 crops of feed grains, wheat, upland 
cotton, and rice who are unable to plant 
their 1987 crop because of residual damage 
from 1986 natural disasters. The bill would 
also: (1) make full payment to producers 
who have not been fully indemnified for 
losses due to natural disasters in 1986 be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the $400 million © 
appropriated for it; (2) increase the acreage 
that would be taken into consideration 
when making prevented planting payments 
for the 1986 crops of soybeans, peanuts, 
sugar beets, and sugarcane; (3) require com- 
putation of upland cotton losses to take into 
account quality losses in estimating total 
losses required to qualify for payments with 
respect to the 1986 crop; and (4) require 
indemnification of certain producers of hay, 
straw, apples, and other commodities whose 
1986 crop was lost due to bad weather. 

In addition, a number of amendments 
broaden the coverage of H.R. 1157 beyond 
disaster provisions. These amendments in- 
clude a discretionary loan program for sun- 
flower seeds and a requirement that if mar- 
keting loan programs are not established for 
wheat, feed grains, and soybeans for 1987 
before enactment of H.R. 1157, the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture must prepare a study of 
these marketing loans. 

It should be clearly understood that I do 
not favor the enrolled bill’s acreage diver- 
sion provisions even though they embrace 
the concept of a legislative proposal, known 
as the “0-92” proposal, that my administra- 
tion submitted to the Congress earlier this 
year. Our “0-92” proposal, covering 1988- 
1990 crops, would sever the link requiring a 
farmer to plant a crop of wheat, feed 
grains, upland cotton, or rice in order to 
receive deficiency payments. Repealing this 
requirement would be a major step towards 
reducing Federal interference in farmers’ 
decisions regarding how much land they 
devote to crop production and which crops 
they plant. These decisions should be made 
by farmers, based on market forces, and not 
by the Federal Government. Our proposal 
would do that. It would also reduce the 
current incentives for crop overproduction, 
which currently are grown with the virtual 
certainty they will be purchased by the 
Federal Government under the farm price 
support programs. Eliminating this overpro- 
duction would save $1.8 billion over the 
next 5 years. The enrolled bill’s provisions 
are narrower in scope because they apply 
only to 1987 crops that could not be plant- 
ed because of poor weather in 1986. 

I am disappointed the Congress chose not 
to broaden the “0-92” provisions at this 
time. However, I am encouraged that 
during the debate on the conference 
report, sponsors of H.R. 1157 expressed sup- 
port for expanding a “paid diversion” con- 
cept and indicated that a broadened “0-92” 
proposal “has a lot of ramifications for the 
future.” I intend to pursue these expressions 
of support and call upon the Congress to 
work with members of my administration to 
adopt not only a broadened “0-92” pro- 
gram, but the other commodity program 
reforms we have proposed. 

I am opposed to the provision of H.R. 
1157 that allows quality adjustments in the 
determination of losses caused by natural 
disasters with respect to upland cotton. To 
date, disaster payments have always been 
restricted to cases of reduced yield, or 
actual destruction, of crops—to losses of 
quantity, rather than quality. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has advised me that it 
does not collect the data necessary to im- 
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plement this sort of assistance, and that the 
provision therefore poses the very real risk 
of substantial abuse. This particular provi- 
sion is limited to cotton and modest in 
scope; it should not serve as a precedent for 
future programs of similar assistance, lest 
we open up new opportunities for fraudu- 
lent abuse. 

I am also opposed to the provision that 
could broaden the 1986 disaster payments 
program. The administration will continue 
to encourage farmers to purchase crop in- 
surance as the only reliable means for insur- 
ing against natural disasters. Finally, I am 
opposed to a new price support program 
for sunflowers at a time when we are trying 
to reduce government involvement in the 
agricultural sector and all data indicates 
chronic overcapacity in the sunflower proc- 
essing area. 

However, I do recognize the efforts of 
the bill managers to limit the scope of H.R. 
1157 by preventing the addition of numer- 
ous amendments that threatened to further 
encumber our efforts to reduce Federal in- 
trusion on what should be marketplace de- 
cisions. 

I urge the Congress to demonstrate fiscal 
responsibility and restraint by defeating ef- 
forts currently underway that would tamper 
with the way in which advance deficiency 
payments are made for grain crops. 

Despite my reservations, I am approving 
H.R. 1157 in recognition of the serious crop 
losses that many farmers have suffered in 
the past year. These setbacks, experienced 
by some of our farmers, call for special con- 
sideration of their problem. In doing so, I 
once again urge the Congress to consider 
carefully and act favorably on my farm 
reform proposals. The currrent farm pro- 
grams have increased the annual costs to 
the taxpayer from $4 billion to over $27 
billion in only 8 years, with continued Fed- 
eral control over production. They have not 
worked. The reforms I have proposed will, 
over the long term, do much to improve 
the condition of rural America while reduc- 
ing the deficit. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 1157 is Public Law 
100-45, approved May 27. 
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National Association of Manufacturers 





Remarks at the Association’s Annual 
Congress of American Industry. 
May 28, 1987 





Thank you all very much, and let me say 
a special thank you to your chairman, Stan 
Gault, and to your president, Sandy Trow- 
bridge. It’s a pleasure to be here today. This 
is the fifth time in my Presidency that I 
have addressed you, the representatives of 
more than 13,500 of America’s manufactur- 
ers. 

For 92 years, the National Association of 
Manufacturers has spoken for the concerns 
of industry. Ninety-two years—you know, 
it’s great to find something older than I am. 
[Laughter] In those 92 years, NAM has had 
many proud achievements, but none 
prouder than its role over these past 6 years 
in helping us get the American economy off 
the ropes and back into fighting trim. 

Six years ago, when we came to Washing- 
ton, our economy was taking a pounding. It 
was reeling from an economic one-two- 
three combination of soaring inflation, 
record-high interest rates, and stagnated 
growth. The real income of the typical 
family was on a decade-long roller coaster 
ride towards the cellar, while taxes had 
rocketed towards the sky. 

American manufacturing had taken a par- 
ticularly heavy beating. From the mid-sev- 
enties onward, productivity growth had 
dropped sharply. Venture capital for start- 
ing new businesses had virtually evaporat- 
ed; the real value of stocks had slipped 
steadily down; and America had stopped in- 
vesting in its future. Things got so bad that, 
in 1978, leaders of America’s largest and 
most important industrial laboratories 
warned that even funds for research and 
development were drying up and we were 
in danger of losing our critical leadership in 
technology. All in all, America was facing 
the most alarming economic crisis since the 
Great Depression of the thirties. 

How had it happened? How had the 
greatest economy in the world been 
brought to its knees? Well, as one promi- 
nent historian of our times has written: 
“The most detailed analysis of this stagna- 
tion and decline suggested the causes were 


mainly political.” “They were,” he said, 
“failure to control the money supply, exces- 
sive tax burdens, and government interven- 
tion and regulation.” In short, the reason 
was big government—its rules and _ its 
spending and the taxes and monetary poli- 
cies it used to finance its spending. 

Well, what with oil shortages and all the 
rest, there was even a story ing the 
rounds at the time that had one fellow 
asking another, “What would happen if the 
government took over the Sahara?” And 
the answer was, “Pretty soon, sand would 
be in short supply.” [Laughter] 

Well, this is the mess that, beginning in 
1981, you helped us clean up. Where our 
predecessors had talked of “malaise” and 
how complex things were, we simply placed 
our faith in the American people. We cut 
their taxes and even put a brake on the 
growth in government spending—though 
not enough of a brake. We cut regulations 
as well, eliminating 40,000 pages from the 
Federal book of regulations. All in all, we 
got the tax-and-spend crowd on the run, 
and you know the results. 

Today we’re in our 53d month of uninter- 
rupted growth; that’s just 5 months shy of 
the longest peacetime expansion in Ameri- 
can history. In this expansion we have cre- 
ated over 13% million new jobs; that’s more 
jobs than Europe and Japan combined. We 
have brought interest rates to the lowest 
level in a decade, inflation to the lowest in 
a quarter of a century. Real family income 
has risen strongly and steadily. 

Since our recovery began, there’s been a 
new sense of looking to the future in the 
country, and that’s reflected in our invest- 
ment climate. Venture capital has once 
again become plentiful. We have created 
millions of new businesses. And the stock 
market, which is the source of new capital 
for established businesses, has more than 
doubled in value. 

Not long ago, there was a newspaper 
story about a German entrepreneur who 
has built three factories here in America 
and is building another. These factories 
make products for export to Latin America 
and the Far East. Explaining why he locat- 
ed export factories here, not Germany, he 
gave a simple answer: taxes. “In the United 
States,” he said, “I have to earn $1.8 million 
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in order to put $1 million in my own re- 
serves.” In Germany he had to earn not $2 
million or $3 million, but $4 million to do 
the same thing. 

Well, with this kind of investment cli- 
mate, America has once more become the 
world’s technological dynamo. Every day 
brings headlines about new products and 
new advances. To cite just one area, com- 
munications technology, as one expert has 
said, America is “light-years ahead of every- 
one.” 

Jobs, growth, and opportunity—this is 
what our expansion has meant to our coun- 
try, and the leading indicators point to 
more of the same. Of course, our critics said 
it couldn’t be done; then they said it hadn’t 
been done. But as I’ve said to you a few 
times before, I knew our policies were 
working when they stopped calling them 
Reaganomics. [Laughter] 

But there’s one thing about our critics: 
No matter how good things are, they’re 
always with us. They can no longer com- 
plain about the lack of jobs, not when a 
greater proportion of Americans have been 
at work this year than ever before in our 
history. They can no longer talk about fair- 
ness, not when we slowed the climb in the 
poverty rate that they began, and then put 
the poverty rate into the fastest fall in 
almost two decades. So, now they’ve invent- 
ed new charges. They say the American 
middle class is disappearing, and not just 
the middle class—American manufacturing, 
as well. America is deindustrializing. Well, 
let’s look at those charges. 

Declining middle class—the truth is just 
the opposite. More than 60 percent of those 
13% million new jobs are in the high- 
paying managerial, professional, and techni- 
cal occupations. And with families taking 
home more money each year, one authority 
on demographics has said, “The middle 
class is strong and should remain healthy.” 

Deindustrialization—since our recovery 
began, American manufacturing productivi- 
ty has shot ahead at the fastest rate in 20 
years. Overall our manufacturing productiv- 
ity is way above that of our next closest 
international competitor. Manufacturing 
output has soared almost 30 percent. And 
we’ve added more manufacturing jobs than 
either Europe or Japan. 
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As one commentator has said, talk about 
the decline of the middle class and related 
charges is “an exercise in statistical myth- 
making designed to advance a political 
agenda.” 

Well, you know, when I hear all the 
charges that our critics shoot at us, it re- 
minds me of a story. When you get to my 
age, everything reminds you of a story. 
[Laughter] This one is about a fellow who 
went into the Army. In boot camp, he spent 
hours on the firing range learning to shoot. 
When he was done with boot camp, they 
gave him one of those medals that says 
“Marksman” on it. He went home—very 
proud—on leave, and near the edge of town 
he saw somebody’s homemade firing 
range—a wall, and on the wall lots of 
chalked bull’s-eyes, in the middle of every 
bull’s-eye, a bullet hole. Well, he wanted to 
see who could shoot like that, and finally he 
tracked down a 7-year-old boy. He asked 
the kid, “How’d you do that?” And the boy 
answered, “I take my gun, I line up my 
sights, and pull the trigger. Then I take my 
chalk, and I draw a circle around the hole.” 
[Laughter] Well, that’s about how “on 
target” the charges of our critics have been. 

I said these charges were to advance a 
political agenda; protectionism is part of 
that agenda. And some here in Washington 
point to our trade imbalance and say that 
the only answer is to throw out the interna- 
tional rule book and get tough. I remember 
the last time we got tough that way, in a 
way they mean tough. It was called Smoot- 
Hawley, and it brought on, or at least deep- 
ened, worldwide, the Great Depression. 

Where unfair trade practices are the 
problem, we have and will make full use of 
our trade laws, laws that conform to our 
international agreements. Our recent semi- 
conductor action is an example of how ef- 
fective we can be. In the past 6 years, 
we’ve used the sanctions provided for in 
our trade laws more extensively than any 
other administration. Our goal is clear: 
Trade must be free, and trade must be fair. 

But the problem isn’t always abroad. 
Here at home, we’re working to make 
America more competitive. And the most 
important way to do that is to put a leash 
on runaway Federal spending. And that’s 
why I’m here today: to ask your help in that 
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effort, because here in Washington, the big 
spenders are on the hunt again. One Wash- 
ington insider said recently that, “You can 
see the pendulum starting to swing back 
toward more spending.” And you know 
what that means. If the big spenders get 
their way, it’ll be tax time again in Wash- 
ington. 

Already both Houses of Congress have 
passed budget plans that gut defense and 
raise taxes. And how they could attack pay 
and weapons for our men in uniform who 
are committed to protecting freedom and 
democracy, it’s beyond me. The leadership 
of the House has come up with so many 
ways of increasing taxes that Capitol Hill is 
starting to talk about the “tax-of-the-month 
club.” [Laughter] They’ve even suggested 
putting off the final year of tax reform. 
Weil, let me say this in plain, unmistakable 
English: The “tax-of-the-month club” is one 
club the American people aren’t joining, 
and I’m not either. Congress’ answer to the 
deficit problem is more taxes for more 
spending. It’s time to say “no” to the free 
spenders. I will veto any legislation that 
raises the American people’s taxes. 

Now, this is not the time to give up on 
our battle against deficit spending—not 
now, just as we’ve begun to make progress. 
In the first term, we slowed the growth of 
spending; this year we’re going even fur- 
ther. 

Because of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
when this year is ended, the deficit will be 
down by about $50 billion. Yes, this year, 
for the first time in 14 years, the Federal 
Government will spend less, after taking 
out inflation, than it did last year. And as a 
proportion of gross national product, the 
deficit has declined from 6.3 percent in 
1983 to less than 4 percent this year. 

But now the word among the big spend- 
ers on Capitol Hill is, as one lobbyist said a 
few months ago, “It’s feeding time again.” 
The session wasn’t 12 weeks old before this 
Congress began showing its true colors and 
passed two outrageous spending bills over 
my veto. NAM worked with us to try to 
stop those bills, and let me say, for all 
Americans, thank you. 

Now, although you were behind us in 
those veto battles, I’m sure many of you 
didn’t have the time to study the bills in 
detail, so I thought I’d give you a few sam- 


ples from one of those porkers—{laugh- 
ter|—the highway bill. 

This year’s highway bill included 152 
demonstration projects; 5 years ago, had 
only 10. That’s because, traditionally, dem- 
onstration projects are supposed to test, that 
is, “demonstrate” new and revolutionary 
methods for building and maintaining high- 
ways—period. Well, in this highway bill, 
Congress authorized a project that will—in 
the words of the highway bill—“demon- 
strate the effectiveness of parking facilities 
in relieving on-street congestion.” Another 
project will demonstrate—to quote again— 
“methods of improving access to a flood 
memorial.” The flood of projects like this is 
part of why I demonstrated where to park 
my veto pen. Override or no override, it 
was a bad bill. 

Now, if you talk to the big spenders 
around town, you'll probably hear them say 
that the public mood has shifted, that polls 
show that the American people want more 
spending. Well, let me ask you to show 
them a little common sense. The American 
people don’t want more spending; they 
want better results. 

For example, the American people care 
about the family farmer, and so do I. But 
neither they nor I want a farm program 
that makes farmers less able to compete in 
the world markets. And no one wants one 
that gives, as our current law does, more 
than $1 million a year in farm aid to each of 
144 wealthy dairy farmers as well as to the 
members of the royal family of a foreign 
country whose American farms are bigger 
than their entire country. 

Anyone who tells you we can’t cut the 
deficit without raising taxes and attacking 
defense is just not telling you the truth. 
Last year we got the special interests out of 
the Tax Code; now it’s time to get them out 
of the budget. And the way to start is by 
changing the way Congress does business 
on the budget. Ever since the middle sev- 
enties, when Congress shoved the President 
out of the way and took over the budget 
process almost entirely, deficits have soared. 
Today Congress’ budget process is in sham- 
bles, with missed deadlines and budget res- 
olutions that mean nothing. 

I have agreed to have members of my 
administration sit down with Congress and 
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talk about the budget process. Congress 
needs a way of ensuring that it will honor 
budget decisions once it agrees to them—no 
back-door spending, no missed targets. 
Budget process reform is essential, but let 
me add, the basic problem here is that Con- 
gress is attempting to do something it was 
never intended todo. 

Our founders intended the President to 
represent the broad national interest, in- 
cluding the interest in an overall limit on 
spending. That’s why they gave the Presi- 
dent the veto. But in recent years, Congress 
has found ways to encroach on Presidential 
veto power. This year, for example, the 
Government is being financed out of a 
single, gigantic, catchall resolution. My 
choice: sign or shut down the Government. 

One scholar who’s looked at this and 
other changes has concluded that “current 
legislative practices have vitiated the veto, 
in effect, presenting the President with an 
offer he can’t refuse without appearing to 
be responsible for a governmental crisis.” 
And this scholar said, it’s “hard to escape 
the conclusion that government can’t con- 
trol itself. We may be heading for a consti- 
tutional crisis.” 

Well, this is why I’ve said, over and over 
again, it’s time to give the President what 
43 Governors have, what I had when I was 
Governor of California: the ability to veto 
spending, project by project, a line-item 
veto. If the President abuses the veto, Con- 
gress has the power to override him. Truth 
is, they just don’t want to have to vote on 
some of those pure pork items when they’re 
out there standing alone in the open and 
not buried and hidden in the budget bill. 

We also need a constitutional provision 
that 44 States have written into their own 
constitutions. Polls show that 70 percent of 
the American people support a balanced 
budget amendment and have for years, but 
we can’t even get an up and down vote in 
Congress. The reason: The big spenders 
don’t want a balanced budget, pure and 
simple. 

Well, maybe it’s getting time for the 
American people to take matters into their 
own hands. An amendment enters the Con- 
stitution when three-fourths of the States 
approve it. But first, someone has to draft 
the specific amendment for all of them to 
consider. Under the Constitution, Congress 
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can do that, or the States themselves can 
call a special convention to frame the 
common language. It takes 34 States to call 
such a meeting. Thirty-two have already 
issued a call for a meeting to draw up a 
balanced budget amendment. Now, I would 
prefer having Congress do the drafting, but 
one way or another, we owe it to our chil- 
dren to see to it that, before the decade is 
out, the Constitution of the United States of 
America includes a balanced budget 
amendment. 

You know one of the principal goals of 
my last 2 years in the White House will be 
setting America on the road to eliminating 
deficit spending. In the last 6 years, we’ve 
taken America from the worst economic 
crisis since the Depression to one of the 
longest peacetime expansions, as I said, in 
our entire history. We have slowed infla- 
tion, produced a new era of growth and 
opportunity that has reached all Americans. 

We came into office with a plan: lower 
tax rates, less regulation, monetary stability, 
and controlled Federal spending through a 
constitutional amendment. We put three of 
the four parts into practice and got four of 
the best years in our history. But unless we 
get the big spenders in Congress under con- 
trol, we could see inflation and stagnation 
returning. That’s what the budget battle is 
all about: making the next 4 and 8 and 20 
years as good as the last 4. Continued 
growth and opportunity for a generation— 
that’s what’s at stake. 

Next week I will fly to Venice for my 
seventh economic summit. I'll ask the lead- 
ers of the other industrial nations to stimu- 
late their economies. We want them to buy 
more goods, not only from America but 
from throughout the world, so they can 
help us make prosperity worldwide. And I'll 
tell them that we, for our part, will finish 
putting our own house in order. I will tell 
them that I will spend this summer and fall 
going to cities and towns all over America. I 
will be asking the American people to help 
us keep the deficit spenders in Congress 
from wrecking America’s economic future. 
This is my pledge; this is my promise. It’s a 
fight I look forward to. 

It’s 40 years now since the end of the 
Second World War. These have been the 
most prosperous 40 years in the history of 
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man. But if we can achieve the goals that I 
will set out in Venice, the next 40 can be 
even better. Here at home, I’m counting on 
your support in all these months ahead. 
America has come to a time for choosing. 
Will we complete the work we began 6 
years ago, or will we turn back to the days 
of tax and spend and stagnation and de- 
cline? Help us see to it that the choice is to 
go forward so that the golden promise for 
America’s future and the world’s can 
become a reality. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. 


United Nations Economic and Social 
Council 





Designation of Ann Barbara Wrobleski as 
U.S. Representative on the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs. May 28, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Ann Barbara Wrobleski as 
Representative of the United States of 
America on the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. She would succeed 
Jon R. Thomas. 


Ms. Wrobleski is currently the Assistant 
Secretary for International Narcotics Mat- 
ters at the Department of State. Prior to 
this, she served as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Narcotics Matters at 
the Department of State, 1985-1986; and 
special projects director for Mrs. Reagan at 
the White House, 1981-1985. 


Ms. Wrobleski graduated from Stephens 
College (B.A., 1972). She was born April 3, 
1952, in Fort Lauderdale, FL. Ms. Wrob- 
leski is married and resides in Bethesda, 
MD. 


Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars 





Appointment of J. Willard Marriott, Jr., as 
a Member of the Board of Trustees. 
May 28, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint J. Willard Marriott, Jr., to be 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars in the Smithsonian Institution for a 
term expiring October 23, 1992. He would 
succeed Jesse H. Oppenheimer. 

Mr. Marriott is currently the chairman of 
the board and president of the Marriott 
Corp. He has been chairman of the board 
since 1985, president since 1964, and chief 
executive officer since 1972. 

Mr. Marriott graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Utah (B.S., 1954). He served in the 
U.S. Navy, 1954-1956. Mr. Marriott was 
born March 25, 1932, in Washington, DC. 
He is married, has four children, and re- 
sides in Chevy Chase, MD. 


National Consumer Cooperative Bank 





Nomination of Ewen M. Wilson To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
May 28, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ewen M. Wilson, an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture (Economics) 
designate, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Consumer Coop- 
erative Bank for a term of 3 years. He 
would succeed Robert L. Thompson. 

Mr. Wilson is currently the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economics designate at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Prior to this he 
served as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Ec- 
onomics at the Department of Agriculture, 
1985-1987. 

Mr. Wilson graduated from the University 
of London (B.S., 1965); West Virginia Uni- 
versity (M.S., 1970); and North Carolina 
State University (Ph.D., 1973). He was born 
July 29, 1944, in Nairobi, Kenya. Mr. Wilson 
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is married, has three children, and resides 
in Falls Church, VA. 


Dwight David Eisenhower 
Centennial Commission 





Appointment of Four Members. 
May 28, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Dwight David Eisen- 
hower Centennial Commission. These are 
new positions. 

Susan Eisenhower, of Maryland. Ms. Eisenhower 
is currently executive director and founder of 
the Eisenhower World Affairs Institute in 
Washington, DC. Previously she worked at 
Burson-Marsteller. Ms. Eisenhower attended 
American University in Paris. She was born 
December 21, 1951, in Ft. Knox, KY. She cur- 
rently resides in Bethesda, MD. 

Jane S. Gosden, of California. Mrs. Gosden has 
been active in campaign activities since 1940. 
She was born April 11, 1924, in New York, NY. 
Mrs. Gosden has two children and resides in 
Beverly Hills, CA. 

George A. Horkan, Jr., of Virginia. Since 1960 
Mr. Horkan has been an attorney in private 
practice in Upperville, VA. He graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania (B.A., 1943) and 
George Washington University (LL.M., 1948). 
He served in the U.S. Army during World War 
II. Mr. Horkan was born June 1, 1922, in Balti- 
more, MD. Mr. Horkan is married, has four 
children and resides in Upperville, VA. 

Calvin A. Strowig, of Kansas. Mr. Strowig is cur- 
rently president of the Eisenhower Foundation, 
and director of the Kansas State Historical Soci- 
ety. He served five 2-year terms in the Kansas 
House of Representatives, 1963-1972. Mr. 
Strowig attended Kansas State College. He 
served in the U.S. Army Air Corps, 1943-1946. 
Mr. Strowig was born December 31, 1923, in 
Wabunsee County, KS. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Abilene, KS. 


Persian Gulf 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. May 29, 1987 





The President met today with his national 
security advisers to review United States 
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Persian Gulf policy and United States plans 
for the protection of United States-flagged 
ships operating in the gulf. 

The President reviewed the diplomatic 
efforts being made to end the Iran-Iraq 
war. He reaffirmed United States efforts to 
obtain a United Nations Security Council 
resolution calling for an end to the war to 
include mandatory sanctions. Diplomatic ef- 
forts to strengthen Operation Staunch will 
be intensified. 

The President directed additional consul- 
tation with our allies and will be raising the 
issue at the summit in Venice. The Presi- 
dent also directed his advisers to provide 
continued full consultation to the Congress 
and to begin preparation of reports to the 
Congress on our proposed action. 

The President clearly reaffirmed United 
States policy to remain in the Persian Gulf 
to protect vital United States national inter- 
ests. 


The President received a detailed presen- 
tation on the military plan to protect 
United States flag and naval vessels and ap- 
proved the plan for further development. It 
was clear from the presentation that United 
States military forces have the capability to 
escort United States flag vessels in the gulf 
to deter potential attacks and defend them- 
selves against threats from _ belligerent 
powers. The escorting of reflagged ships 
will begin when the President decides. The 
capability exists now. 


Persian Gulf 





Remarks Outlining U.S. Policy. 
May 29, 1987 





I want to speak directly this afternoon on 
the vital interests of the American people, 
vital interests that are at stake in the Per- 
sian Gulf area. It may be easy for some, 
after a near record 54-month economic re- 
covery, to forget just how critical the Per- 
sian Gulf is to our national security. But I 
think everyone in this room and everyone 
hearing my voice now can remember the 





woeful impact of the Middle East oil crisis 
of a few years ago: the endless, demoraliz- 
ing gas lines; the shortages; the rationing; 
the escalating energy prices; the double- 
digit inflation; and the enormous dislocation 
that shook our economy to its foundations. 

This same economic dislocation invaded 
every part of the world, contracting foreign 
economies, heightening international ten- 
sions, and dangerously escalating the 
chances of regional conflicts and wider war. 
The principal forces for peace in the world, 
the United States and other democratic na- 
tions, were perceived as gravely weakened. 
Our economies and our people were 
viewed as the captives of oil-producing re- 
gimes in the Middle East. This could 
happen again if Iran and the Soviet Union 
were able to impose their will upon the 
friendly Arab States of the Persian Gulf, 
and Iran was allowed to block the free pas- 
sage of neutral shipping. 

But this will not happen again, not while 
this President serves. I’m determined our 
national economy will never again be held 
captive, that we will not return to the days 
of gas lines, shortages, inflation, economic 
dislocation, and international humiliation. 
Mark this point well: The use of the vital 
sea lanes of the Persian Gulf will not be 
dictated by the Iranians. These lanes will 
not be allowed to come under the control 
of the Soviet Union. The Persian Gulf will 
remain open to navigation by the nations of 
the world. Now, I will not permit the 
Middle East to become a choke point for 
freedom or a tinderbox of international con- 
flict. Freedom of navigation is not an empty 
cliche of international law. It is essential to 
the health and safety of America and the 
strength of our alliance. 

Our presence in the Persian Gulf is also 
essential to preventing wider conflict in the 
Middle East, and it’s a prerequisite to help- 
ing end the brutal and violent 64-year war 
between Iran and Iraq. Diplomatically, 
we’re doing everything we can to obtain an 
end to this war, and this effort will contin- 
ue. 
In summary then, the United States and 
its allies maintain a presence in the gulf to 
assist in the free movement of petroleum, 
to reassure those of our friends and allies in 
the region of our commitment to their 
peace and welfare, to ensure that freedom 
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of navigation and other principles of inter- 
national accord are respected and ob- 
served—in short, to promote the cause of 
peace. 

Until peace is resorted and there’s no 
longer a risk to shipping in the region, par- 
ticularly shipping under American protec- 
tion, we must maintian an adequate pres- 
ence to deter and, if necessary, to defend 
ourselves against any accidental attack or 
against any intentional attack. As Com- 
mander in Chief, it’s my responsibility to 
make sure that we place forces in the area 
that are adequate to that purpose. 

Our goal is to seek peace rather than 
provocation, but our interests and those of 
our friends must be preserved. We’re in the 
gulf to protect our national interests and, 
together with our allies, the interests of the 
entire Western World. Peace is at stake; our 
national interest is at stake. And we will not 
repeat the mistakes of the past. Weakness, a 
lack of resolve and strength, will only en- 
courage those who seek to use the flow of 
oil as a tool, a weapon, to cause the Ameri- 
can people hardship at home, incapacitate 
us abroad, and promote conflict and vio- 
lence throughout the Middle East and the 
world. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:46 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the of the 
Press Secretary and not incl elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 25 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 


May 26 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
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Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Prince Felipe de Borbon of Spain. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Texas as a result of the torna- 
do that struck the Saragosa area on May 22. 
He directed the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency to provide funds to sup- 
plement State and local efforts to repair the 
damage. 


May 27 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 

—lItalian Prime Minister Amintore Fan- 
fani, to discuss the upcoming Venice 
Economic Summit. 


May 28 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss Federal deficit reduc- 
tion and the situation in the Persian 
Gulf; 

—Belgian Prime Minister Wilfried Mar- 
tens; 

—members of GOPAC, a Republican 
fundraising organization; 

—the Domestic Policy Council, to discuss 
AIDS treatment and testing. 


May 29 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 

—Senator and Mrs. Robert C. Byrd of 
West Virginia, for lunch. 
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In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 26 


Willard Ames De Pree, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the People’s Republic of Bangla- 
desh. 


Leonard Grant Shurtleff, 

of New Hampshire, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the People’s Republic of the Congo. 


Submitted May 29 


Mark L. Edelman, 

of Missouri, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Came- 
roon. 


W. Nathaniel Howell, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
State of Kuwait. 


Michael Gordon Wygant, 

of Massachusetts, a Foreign Service officer 
of Class One, to be the United States Repre- 
sentative to the Federated States of Micro- 
nesia. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted May 29—Continued 


Randolph J. Agley, 

of Michigan, to be a member of the Adviso- 
ry Board of the Saint Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation, vice John R. Wall, 
resigned. 


Samuel K. Lessey, Jr., 
of New Hampshire, to be Director of Selec- 
tive Service, vice Thomas K. Turnage. 


Charles L. Gladson, 

of California, to be an Assistant Administra- 
tor of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, vice Mark L. Edelman. 


Charles L. Gladson, 

an Assistant Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
African Development Foundation for the 
remainder of the term expiring September 
22, 1991, vice Mark L. Edelman. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 26 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the U.S. economy and 
prospects for economic growth—by Beryl 
W. Sprinkel, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the swearing-in ceremony of Wil- 
liam H. Webster as the Director of Central 
Intelligence 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released May 28 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers’ annual congress of American in- 


dustry 
Released May 29 


Announcement: 

Italian-American Conferer. ~ on Private 
Sector Initiatives, Milan and Venice, Italy, 
June 9-11 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on U.S. Persian Gulf policy— 
by Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 22' 


S. 1177 / Public Law 100-43 
Thrift Savings Fund Investment Act of 1987 


Approved May 23' 


HJ. Res. 290 / Public Law 100-44 
Designating May 25, 1987, as “National Day 
of Mourning for the Victims of the U.S.S. 
Stark” 


Approved May 27 


H.R. 1157 / Public Law 100-45 
Farm Disaster Assistance Act of 1987 


1 This act was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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